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ABSTRACT 

We examine pedagogical practices that facilitate international and domestic 
students ’ interactions on two campuses of a U.S. public university. Findings 
highlight the central role of the instructor in supporting student interactions 
via pair and group work and collaborative assignments that result in 
increased understanding of class content. The study highlights the need to 
intentionally address learning outcomes of cross-national interactions, such 
as communicative and intercultural skills, as students did not always view 
the benefits of such interactions in the same way as their instructors did. 
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Recent studies indicate that interaction between domestic and international 
students in the university classroom, when nurtured and facilitated, offers 
opportunities for all students’ development and learning (Deardorff, 2006; 
Mestenhauser, 2011; Parsons, 2010). However, clarifying the pedagogical 
approaches to facilitating cross-national interactions (CNI) has not been the 
subject of extensive research. For the purpose of this study, we define CNI 
as interactions that happen between domestic and international students and 
feature a degree of “discussion and exchange of ideas and perceptions” (Luo 
& Jamieson-Drake, 2013, p.86). This study focused on the impact of 
interactions between international and domestic students in the 
undergraduate classroom and how instructors leveraged international 
diversity in their undergraduate classrooms to support intercultural 
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awareness and content learning. 

Cross-national interactions in higher education institutions are the 
result of global mobility (i.e., the increasing presence of international 
students in university classrooms) and pedagogies that privilege interaction 
and dialogue in the classroom. In our previous research on the educational 
impact of international students in campus internationalization (Authors, 
2014), we examined the potential benefits of CNI as perceived by students. 
One of our findings pointed to the importance of instructors shifting course 
design and pedagogical strategies in order to enhance learning for all 
students - domestic and international. For the second phase of our two-year 
research project we followed three instructors at the same university into the 
classroom to better understand their teaching philosophies and practices in 
relation to cross-national interaction. 

This study builds on work focused on the pedagogical aspects of 
curriculum internationalization (Leask, 2009). Specifically, these aspects 
refer to the incorporation of an international and intercultural dimension into 
the content of the curriculum as well as the teaching and learning processes 
that are responsive to learners from multiple national backgrounds (Jones & 
Killick, 2013). Ultimately, the process that university instructors use to 
adjust course delivery, pedagogy, and content can improve domestic and 
international student interaction within a learning environment, as studies in 
the U.S. and Australian context have indicated (Arkoudis et al., 2010; Lee, 
Poch, Shaw, & Williams, 2012). 

Cross-national interaction is reported to promote intercultural 
awareness (Leask, 2009) and leadership skills (Luo & Jamieson-Drake, 
2013). To this end, an awareness of CNI is timely for any classroom that: 1) 
has a multi-national student body; and 2) has some interactive elements in 
the curriculum design. When carefully facilitated, CNI is intended to 
develop students who can effectively and appropriately communicate across 
cultures, demonstrate awareness of their own cultural identity, and 
understand content in more complex ways (Bennett, 2009; Deardorff, 2006). 

For this study we employed the term “international” to define any 
student who resides in a country outside the U.S. and studies in the U.S. 
under the provision of a nonimmigrant visa, and define any student with 
U.S. citizenship or residency as “domestic”. It is important to recognize that 
international students are a heterogeneous group (Andrade et al., 2009) and, 
as such, experience varying levels of adjustment in a foreign academic 
environment. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 

Pedagogy and Cross-National Interactions 

Over the past several decades, U.S. higher education has seen a shift 
from a teacher-centric educational structure, in which the traditional lecture 
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dominates, to a more inclusive, student-centered, interactive, and 
experiential learning environment (Bond, 2003; Lee, Shaw, & Jie, 2014; 
Vertesi, 1999). This shift reflects 21st century classrooms designed for the 
inclusion of diverse learning styles and classrooms that value student 
experiences in classroom discussion (Guo & Jamal, 2007; Peelo & Luxon, 
2007). Several authors note the need for instructor facilitation to ensure CNI 
because undergraduate students tend to work with other students from a 
similar culture and linguistic background and rarely seek out diverse 
interactions without being prompted by the instructor (Arkoudis et al., 2010; 
Meerwald, 2013; Venables, Tan & Miliszewska, 2013). Further, although 
intended to be inclusive, such approaches reflect U.S. American cultural 
values and beliefs and may be alienating students who do not share these 
beliefs or are accustomed to different styles of teaching (Mestenhauser, 
2011 ). 

In our previous study of CNI, instructors indicated that differing 
levels of English language proficiency, limited time spent on campus due to 
work and family commitments, and differences in academic priorities and 
learning experiences may also affect CNI in the classroom because of 
limited contact outside of class. For a variety of reasons, CNI has great 
potential, but is challenging in practice (Leask & Carroll, 2011). 

Despite these challenges, there is an emerging literature on cross¬ 
national pedagogies. For example, instructors may provide specific and 
multiple opportunities for students to reflect on the cultural experiences 
around them, incoiporate interaction as part of the course design, link the 
objectives of intercultural interaction with the course learning outcomes and 
the assessment process (Berg & Paige, 2009). Arkoudis et al (2010) 
identified discussion-based and problem-solving activities as well as group 
projects as recommended by university faculty and students as structured 
collaborative activities designed to increase student interactions. 

Theoretical Perspectives 

The gaps in literature about CNI may be partially filled with 
information on peer learning theory (Ryan & Viete, 2009). For example, 
Ody and Carey (2013) distinguish peer learning experiences as those that are 
structured and focused on providing common learning experiences, and are 
designed to engage students in providing feedback on each other’s learning 
via small groups. An important element of peer learning for this study was 
instructor intentionality, but the peer learning literature is somewhat limited 
as it does not directly address culture. 

A more appropriate theoretical lens may lie in Personalization 
theory and the Personalization Model of Intergroup Interactions (Ensari and 
Miller, 2006), which emerged from contact theory (Allport, 1954). Within 
this model, interpersonal interactions in the classroom involve common 
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goals, self-disclosure, self-other comparisons, and perspective taking that 
create feelings of familiarity, trust, liking, and friendship (Ensari & Miller, 
2006). Learning activities that follow these criteria may also reduce anxiety, 
reinforcement of stereotypes, feelings of superiority or inferiority, and 
prejudice associated with interactions with cultural ‘others’ (Gudykunst, 
2005; Hurtado, 2001; Otten, 2003; Pettigrew, 2008). Therefore, such 
learning activities allow students gain-desired competencies by interacting 
with peers from other cultures. 

Biggs’ (2003) Three Levels of Teaching theory builds on 
Personalization, intercultural, and peer-learning theory to model learning of 
international students. Biggs identifies three distinct “levels” of teaching 
that represent different beliefs that instructors bring to their work with 
international students. A Level 1 instructor focuses on the minimizing of 
differences between international and domestic students (teaching as 
assimilating). Lor this instructor, international students must assimilate into 
their new surroundings and academic culture. Level 2 instructor 
accommodates international students’ unique needs see teaching as 
accommodation and tend to modify their instruction to better serve 
international students (teaching as accommodating), finally, Level 3 
instructors focus on all students’ complex learning needs, which may be 
culturally informed (teaching in context). This level 3 teaching is also 
defined by constructive alignment between the elements of curricula 
(Sanderson, 2006b), such as learning outcomes and learning assessment 
methods. Level 3 instructor helps students develop the necessary skills and 
knowledge regardless of the cultural context the learning is taking place in. 

Sanderson (2006a) critiqued Biggs’ approach because it was too 
narrowly focused on culture; instead, he advocated for a more cosmopolitan 
approach that assumes recognition of difference, but also states that such 
differences may be intersectional or may be understood in a limited way 
through the instructor’s own lens. Sanderson argued that instructors need to 
purposefully create learning environments for culturally diverse students by 
adopting a reflective approach towards their own teaching (i.e., 
“cosmopolitan attitude” towards cultural difference), while recognizing that 
cultural differences among their students exist and can be engaged in the 
learning process. Although Biggs and Sanderson differ in ontological 
understandings of culture, both authors work on the assumption that 
instructors purposefully create learning environments for culturally diverse 
students through a reflective approach towards their own teaching. This 
‘praxis’ was the focus of our study. Specifically, we inquired: 

1. How do instructors enact their vision of CNI to achieve student 
learning outcomes? 

2. Prom the viewpoint of both the instructor and students, which 
learning outcomes did CNI support? 
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RESEARCH METHOD 

We selected an instrumental multiple case study research model (Yin, 2009) 
to help us understand the classroom environment and how it impacted 
student learning. This approach allowed for an analysis of instructors’ 
course design process and the pedagogic activities they used in class, as we 
sought to discover the rationales and motivations for instructors’ support of 
CNI in diverse classrooms. After receiving approval by the Institutional 
Review Board, we studied three undergraduate case study classes at two 
campuses of a large, comprehensive university system for a duration of one 
semester. The first campus had over 30,000 undergraduate students, over 
16,000 graduate students (including 6,000 international students from 142 
countries enrolled at the beginning of the study). The second campus had 
over 1,800 degree-seeking students, including 75 international students from 
20 different countries at the time. 

We used purposeful sampling (Patton, 2002) to select the case study 
sites. The cases chosen represent three different disciplines: Economics, 
Public Speaking, and Biology. The classes were selected based upon the: 1) 
presence of at least two international students in the classroom; 2) 
nomination of instructor from a peer or supervisor; and 3) faculty or 
instructor commitment to curriculum internationalization (as evidenced by 
participation in the university’s faculty development program to 
internationalize teaching and learning). 

Participants 

During spring semester 2015, we conducted multiple semi- 
structured individual interviews with instructors and focus group interviews 
with students in the three classes. In total, we interviewed three instructors 
and faculty members (see Table 1 for detailed instructor characteristics) as 
well as 21 students, including 8 international students. Additionally, we 
observed these classrooms once or twice per semester and analyzed course 
syllabi as well as relevant student assignments, such as peer editing reports 
or end-of-semester reflection essays (see Table 2). Classroom observations 
took into account all students in the three case study classrooms. There were 
74 students enrolled across all three courses. 

Data Collection 

During data analysis, two researchers individually read each 
transcript and all field notes from the classroom observations and identified 
data themes relevant to the research questions (see Table 2 for an overview 
of data sources). Then the researchers wrote memos on the types of 
instructional approaches students and instructors described as supportive of 
CNI and on the perceived learning outcomes and challenges associated with 
those teaching strategies. 
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Table 1: Instructor Characteristics 


Case 

Subject 

Exp 

Inti 

LOE 

Led SA 

ITL 

A 

Biology 

12 

No 

Minimal 

Yes 

Yes 

B 

Economics 

25 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

C 

Public Sneaking 

24 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 


Note. 


Exp - Years of teaching experience 
Inti - Faculty bom outside of the U.S. 

LOE - Proficiency in a language other than English 

Led SA - Experience leading student groups on study abroad trips 

ITL - Participation in the Internationalizing Teaching and Learning faculty development program 


Table 2: Data Sources 


Case 

Total Stud Inst Int 

St Int 

FGD 

Observ 

Syll Rev 

Assign Rev 

A 

14 

3 

0 

2 

2 

Yes 

No 

B 

40 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

C 

20 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Yes 

Yes 


Note. 

Total Stud - Total number of students in the classroom 

Inst Int - Instmctor interviews 

St Int - Individual student interviews 

FGD - Student focus group discussions 

Observ - Classroom observations 

Syll Rev - Syllabus review 

Assign Rev - Assignment review 


Researchers responsible for coding used the memos to code individual and 
focus group interviews using NVivo, via a combination of inductive and 
deductive coding. We used pre-existing codes from a previous study (e.g., 
“planning for interaction”, “group work facilitation”, etc.) as well as 
additional codes when we saw new themes and patterns emerging in the 
data, combining deductive and inductive analysis procedures (e.g., “under¬ 
representation”, “outside of class work”, etc.) (Bogdan & Biklen, 1982; 
Merriam, 2002). For every emergent code, researchers met to discuss and 
draw conclusions to achieve inter-rater agreement. Finally, we coded all 
student and instructor responses, and established by consensus main data 
patterns. 


RESULTS 

Three main findings emerged from our study related to CNI. First, we found 
that all instructors were philosophically committed to cross-national 
interactions in their classes. Second, we found three different models of 
designing cross-national interactions, but with common threads related to 
structure and purpose of interactions. Third, we found that students have 
their own perspectives on ways to further enhance CNI that may not have 
been considered by instructors. Details for each of these findings are 
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described in the paragraphs below. 

Instructor Rationale for Structured Cross-National Interactions in the 
Classroom 

All instructors expressed that incorporating CNI in their courses 
would prepare students for future careers and develop their communication 
skills. Instructors identified for us several student learning outcomes in their 
syllabi that focused on a) the understanding of how culture and cultural 
perspectives intersect with the course content, b) the development of an 
appreciation of cultural differences, and c) the ability to intervene in 
different situations in culturally appropriate and sustainable ways. 

The Biology and Economics instructors verbally stated to their 
students that CNI during group work in the classroom prepared students for 
jobs that require interacting across cultural differences. For instance, the 
Economics instructor shared expectations and a rationale for encouraging 
CNI among students: 

Somewhere I say at the beginning of class that I’ll force you 
[international and domestic students] to sit together...and you’re 
going to learn from each other... I also tell them, the other rationale 
is that all of you are going to get jobs. And if you want a job you 
can’t be quiet. 

For the Public Speaking instructor, the most important learning 
outcome was that the students develop interpersonal skills and learn to 
interact across difference, regardless of whether or not it was a cross¬ 
national interaction. The instructor worked to develop a sense of classroom 
community by having students engage with all forms of diversity in the 
classroom. 

The most important thing is that students learn how to be more 
effective communicators, both in listening and speaking. Because 
they listen to hundreds of speeches, and I point that out, but what 
does it take to be an effective listener? 

In sum, instructors defined CNI as a means to a greater end - a 
process that facilitated an intended learning outcome. In all cases, CNI was 
identified and purposefully integrated into course content. The desired 
outcomes for students varied from instructor to instructor, but generally 
focused on the development of intercultural skills, communication skills, or 
leadership and career skills. In summary, CNI was critical to each of the 
courses because the instructors saw the value in cross-national interactions 
between students. This valuing led to concrete structuring of activities, 
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which is described in the paragraphs below. 

Designing Interactions to Engage International Diversity 

Overall, all three instructors aimed to design learning and teaching 
activities that required their students to engage with their peers around 
common academic goals and subject knowledge, though what this 
collaboration looked like and to what extent it was deemed effective by their 
students varied a great deal from case to case. Despite differences, some 
common themes emerged in all classes. Each instructor introduced peer- 
learning activities, set expectations regarding peer interaction, and provided 
group and pair work resources. 

Sometimes domestic and international students worked together 
strictly to master the course content. Other times they had more of an 
opportunity to share their unique cultural perspectives with each other and 
reflect on those differences. One student reacted to this structure: 

Yeah, I think [Instructor] is doing a great job, because he wants us 
to work with each other...And I thi nk that’s great. If he just came 
here and gave out the lectures, maybe we’d never get to know each 
other. But [the instructor] makes sure we interact and work in 
groups.” (Biology, international student) 

... I used to go to the main (university campus). And it was very 
different from...the way that [the instructor] has incorporated 
international students into the class, even though this is a small 
class... And [the instructor] has taken time to make sure that 
everyone interacts with each other. (Biology, domestic student) 

When it came to “discussion-based activities requiring students to 
share perspectives” (Arkoudis et al., 2010, p. 16), such activities happened 
more in smaller discussion-based classes (Public Speaking) than in larger 
and lecture-based courses (Economics and Biology). 

Students in all three classes were tasked with working with another 
student or a group of students to complete an assignment. In all cases, 
participant instructors encouraged their students to move out of their regular 
social groups and interact with each other as much as possible, especially 
during in-person class sessions. 

Instructors planned for the needs of non-native English speakers 
(both domestic and international) in their courses as they provided support 
to these students during one-on-one mentoring and providing options for 
reading the class materials prior to the class in order for students to learn the 
new vocabulary. Domestic students also came to the classroom with 
differing levels of “readiness” for CNI, and instructors mentioned having 
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occasional one-on-one “interventions” to help boost student confidence and 
comfort levels with CN1 and reduce anxiety. 


Table 3: In-Class Learning Activities Supporting CNI 



CNI Cluster 

Task 

Group 

Assignments 

Case A 
(Biology) 

groups, pairs 

quiz prep, simulations 

n-a, assigned 

Case B 
(Economics) 

pairs 

class work, peer editing 

by seating, 
assigned 

Case C (Pub. 
Speaking) 

groups, pairs 

discussions, group pres. 

n-a 


Students and instructors reported that some of the cross-national 
interactions took place outside of class (such as a peer-editing assignment in 
Economics), but most collaborative activities occurred in class, such as 
group quiz prep and simulations (Biology), group presentation and 
discussion (Public Speaking), and paired problem solving and discussion 
(Economics). From the instructors’ perspective, group work was a chance 
for students to learn to work together and share with their peers. 

Instructors also planned for opportunities for students to reflect on 
their intercultural learning. Flowever, the extent to which reflection was 
integrated into the course, and ultimately assessed for student learning or 
evaluated for a grade, varied markedly. Instructors shared with us their 
students’ responses to several reflection activities, such as the Public 
Speaking students’ reflections on peer critiques of their speeches during the 
end-of-semester graded reflection assignment. In contrast, the Economics 
students had one mid-semester opportunity to reflect on their interactions (a 
written response to the peer editing activity) that was not graded nor 
followed by similar assignments. Class assignments in the Biology class did 
not directly prompt students to consider the varying cultural perceptions on 
the course topic encountered during students’ group and pair work. Even 
when the instructor considered addressing CNI in the end-of-semester 
learning portfolio or self-reflection assignments, assessing the link between 
culture and the content was challenging, and the Biology instructor chose 
not to provide written or oral reflection opportunities for students: 

Well to be honest with you, these ideas of appreciation and value 
[of cross-national interactions]...! don’t have a better idea of it 
other than the self-reflection and the learner portfolio. I can test 
them on the nuts and bolts of the topic, but to sort of get to these 
other outcomes, I haven’t figured out a way other than that. 

In another example of student learning assessment, the peer editing 
activity in Economics, which was the only structured cross-national 
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interaction in the course, was not formally evaluated for a grade. The group 
quizzes in Biology and the group speech in Pubic Speaking were evaluated 
for grades, but students did not have to “consider or compare different 
perspectives on content” (Arkoudis et al., 2010, p. 11) to successfully 
complete the assignment, nor was this cross-national interaction included in 
the evaluation of the writing assignment. In the end. Economics and Biology 
instructors acknowledged the CNI outcome assessment challenge they 
faced. 


No, I’ve never specifically taught to the student learning 
outcome...! know that they’re getting something out of it ...I did 
notice that the students interacted really well...they actually were 
working as a cooperative group. (Economics, faculty member) 

If I really wanted to get cross-cultural communication, I don’t feel 
like I’ve attained that at all. I do think getting students to speak with 
one another that’s not sort of in their self-determined groups, 1 do 
think there’s a benefit... But I don’t think that the content of the 
course was necessarily tied directly with that effort...I didn’t look at 
that. (Biology, faculty member) 

These instructor comments exemplify the tension between wanting 
to provide students with an opportunity to reflect on culture, and the 
difficulty to find a connection between culture and academic contact. An 
overall theme was there was structured thinking about culture in all three 
classes, but the relative role of reflection and identification of the cultural 
issues associated with CNI was a challenge to seamlessly integrate into 
class content. 

Cross-National Interaction Effectiveness: Students’ Perspectives 

The previous two sections reported on the intentionality and 
dilemmas that faculty members faced in relation to supporting CNI. These 
intentions and activities were driven by the instructor’s perception on future 
global workforce needs of students and the desired outcomes that would 
help students be successful in this environment. Student perspectives on 
instructors’ activities and CNI outcomes indicated that general buy-in 
around CNI for students and instructors was somewhat complicated by 
differing perceptions on how to best make CNI work. Overall, although each 
class was different, student data indicated that students would like to learn 
from others but did not necessarily have the capacity or motivation to 
overcome the ambiguity or perceived stress to seek out this learning. At the 
same time, students felt that because their instructors created expectations 
related to understanding different cultures’ and perspectives on course 
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content, that a positive tone was set from beginning of the semester. 

For international students, the impact of group work aimed at CNI 
had practical implications. Far from lofty intercultural dimensions of 
learning, several students reported enjoying CNI activities because the 
activities supported content and language learning. Students appeared to be 
most motivated with CNI activities aligned with course learning outcomes 
and supported by explicit instructor expectations or grade assignment. 
Ultimately, all interviewed students expected more immediate outcomes 
they could apply to own learning, reflecting the perceived utility of 
interactions described in previous research (Dunne, 2009). 

... I think, for overall effect it’s very important to have diversity in 
Econ classes especially because when...you work with other 
students from other countries in your projects, in your papers, they 
can contribute more important ideas, which can really help you to 
learn more thoroughly about your subject. (Economics, 
international student) 

In lecture-based, fast-paced courses (Biology and Economics), 
international students recalled multiple opportunities for in-class interaction 
and noted this was a helpful way to share knowledge with each other. At 
times these students craved more time to work through ideas and to 
communicate in a way they felt was effective. This learning sometimes 
happened within international student discussions, demonstrating that CNI 
may also occur across students from different national backgrounds: 

I learned evolution by memorizing...but I came here and I learned 
evolution and they consider other process and... one of my 
classmates from Sri-Lanka and he learned about evolution in 
different ways, so we can kind of share ideas together. (Biology, 
international student) 

At the end of the semester, domestic and international students 
across the case study classrooms made multiple suggestions as to ways to 
incorporate more structured interaction opportunities into the course. 
Although pair and group activities such as quizzes were frequent, students 
contrasted the lecture-based class style with their more collaborative lab- 
based classes. 

I think [the instructor] should have picked groups to place students 
outside of their comfort zone. She just picked one of the 
international students [per group]...mine are all domestic students... 
it would be a good idea to expose everyone at once a semester. 
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(Public Speaking, domestic student) 

...It would be really interesting to know others’ viewpoints on how 
international students may think about [class topic], and it may help 
me understand it in different way. It seems that the way that we 
learn in this [classroom] is just by taking quizzes more 
independently rather than working together. (Biology, domestic 
student) 

Macro-level, semester-long implications were further informed by 
student perspectives on day-to-day activities in their classes. Some 
international students wished that their instructors had asked them to share 
their perspectives in class more often, but they also did not want to be seen 
as representing their entire country or culture. In turn, instructors were 
hesitant to call out international students disproportionately more often and 
“put them on the spot” during in-class group and pair work and had to find 
the delicate balance between encouraging international students to share 
their knowledge and not making students feel uncomfortable. This finding 
demonstrates another challenging dilemma for CNI. Instructors desired a 
multiplicity of perspectives, but feared making students uncomfortable. 
International students were interested in sharing, but feared over-reaching 
their capacity to represent viewpoints other than their own. 

Instructors’ delicate balance between expecting verbal participation 
and honoring students’ need for quiet reflection was validated by several 
students. One student said “I don’t like to volunteer. I can’t speak for [all 
students with similar heritage], it is very uncomfortable to volunteer (Public 
Speaking, international student). 

English Language Proficiency: Real and Perceived Barriers to CNI 

Student language capacity was an area that was carefully considered 
by instructors, but appeared to be of less importance for students. Instructors 
viewed language barriers as one of the greatest challenges to CNI and 
considered either domestic students not willing nor able to communicate 
effectively with non-native speakers of English or international students not 
having a high enough proficiency level in English to fully participate in the 
class. The Biology instructor believed that language skills more than any 
other factor determined students’ participation in the class. 

I have a Brazilian student who speaks quite well, and I also have a 
Sri Lankan student that speaks quite well...They interact quite well 
with other students, it’s specifically the Korean students who don’t 
feel quite comfortable.. And I don’t think that’s a cultural thing so 
much as just the basic language issue. (Biology instructor) 
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In contrast, domestic students downplayed language as a deterrent 
to cross-national interactions. Several domestic students felt that the lack of 
international students’ lull proficiency in English was compensated by 
international students’ efforts to improve their English skills. Others 
believed that the use of technology to complete assignments together 
overcame any challenges presented by language. 

... I would say the language barrier isn’t like a very huge aspect ... 
it’s more the knowledge because of the different teaching styles of 
the different countries because you know different things. So you 
could be talking about something with a very intense vocabulary 
about it and they wouldn’t understand. (Biology, domestic student) 

Some international students also downplayed the role of language in 
the classroom, especially in the Economics classroom case study, arguing 
that it was a math-heavy course, which required less than perfect English 
proficiency. Despite these challenges, both instructors and students noted 
there was potential intercultural learning inherent in classroom interactions. 
This learning was subtle, as this student’s reflection notes: 

I kind of feel the same way. I went to high school that was, like 
99.9% white... And I feel since I’ve come...my perspective on 
things has widened so much from people from different areas, from 
international students, and you just have a new take. (Public 
Speaking, domestic student). 

Student perspectives indicated that CNI was an important aspect to 
their learning. For students, the perceived gains from CNI were more 
immediate - better understanding of content and gatherings of new 
perspectives on course ideas. The immediacy of goal orientation for students 
differed somewhat from their instructors, who structured CNI as a way to 
gain lifelong intercultural skills. 

Students overall appreciated the opportunities, and hoped their 
instructors would provide ways for students to learn from each other. 
Instructors were at times hesitant to put too much linguistic pressure on 
students in small and large-group discussions. Such sensitivity aligned with 
comments from some international students, but not all. 

Summary 

In all case studies, instructors purposefully included opportunities 
for CNI in their classes through an array of grouping strategies, 
conversational supports, and in some cases reflection activities. Specific 
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approaches varied in how students were paired or placed into groups and 
how tasks were assigned to students, but all were designed to promote group 
learning across internationally diverse teams. Domestic and international 
students reported a range of intended and unintended outcomes. For some, 
CNI facilitated learning course content and intercultural skills. Other 
students commented that what can be gained from CNI largely depends on 
student effort. 

In general, students minimized several of the barriers described by 
instructors, such as language barriers, and focused largely on the concrete 
academic outcomes. They did not experience intercultural learning to the 
extent envisioned by their instructors, but viewed CNI in the context of 
immediate content learning. Further, some students indicated that resistance 
to CNI existed for some domestic and international students. Finally, the 
delicate balance between a genuinely participative discussion and lines of 
questioning that appeared tokenistic or artificial appeared to be a significant 
challenge for both students and instructors in the study. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

This study was built on the premise that, if properly structured, the 
integration of cross-national interactions in the classroom may help increase 
academic content learning and intercultural learning of both international 
and domestic students. To an extent, we found this premise to be present in 
the data, and learned that instructors employ a variety of strategies. Our 
pursuit to understand the processes and approaches constructed by 
instructors to support CNI was complicated by the differences in instructor 
and student participants’ views of outcomes achieved, and yet we did learn 
ways in which the outcomes and pedagogy were linked. 

On the one hand, all three case study instructors worked to create an 
environment that was conducive to cross-national interactions. On the other 
hand, interview data also indicated that instructors and students might see 
the outcomes and goals of CNI differently. Ultimately, students’ 
appreciation of the benefits of CNI and their perceptions of their own 
learning were connected to the instructors’ ability to provide students with 
rationale for working towards common goals with diverse “others”. In 
addition, students’ perception of learning as a result of CNI was also 
contingent on a) the opportunities to reflect upon various perspectives in the 
classroom; b) opportunities to link structured CNI to specific learning 
outcomes and grades; and c) students’ own willingness to engage in class 
interactions. 

In general, our findings indicated three important considerations for 
practice. First, that intentionality pays dividends. Our instructors who 
planned for, and carefully structured CNI appeared to recognize the greatest 
benefits from such interactions. Students noted that it is sometimes difficult 
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to simply start working in groups, and the most effective strategy reported 
was clear grouping strategies with concrete outcome expectations. The 
finding that students discussed their desire for more interaction in small 
groups and expected instructors to frame the interactions also reflects a 
certain dependency on the faculty exhibited by students. 

Second, students’ aspirations for CNI are far less futures-oriented 
than faculty. While instructors may want to use CNI as a mechanism for 
creating global citizens, students’ focus is primarily on content learning and 
new perspectives related to such content. To this end, future goals are still 
an important rationale for CNI, but students may be more receptive if the 
aim of CNI in class is relevant to intercultural understanding of class 
content, not generalized cultural development. Finally, open lines of 
communication between faculty and students are essential. We found 
numerous perspectives on language, verbal dialogue, and agency in class. 
Although some perspectives in this study were driven by culture and English 
as a Second Language status, our interviews and observations indicated that 
individual learners each come with a set of expectations and aspirations that 
are and are not informed by cultural or national heritage. To this end, Biggs’ 
(2003) “Level 3” approach to understanding learners may be more effective 
than a simple domestic/intemational dichotomy. Such understanding of 
students may enhance learning for all students, and may also enhance the 
possibilities for CNI (among other peer learning configurations). 

While the descriptive cases presented here represent three unique 
classrooms as well as a range of course designs and teaching styles, these 
study results cannot be generalized to a larger population. Instructors were 
purposefully selected for this study based on their interest and experience in 
internationalizing their teaching. The fact that we did not speak with an 
equal number of international and domestic students and that students self- 
selected to participate in the focus groups means that we may not have heard 
all students’ perspectives in these interviews. Furthermore, information 
about how instructors incoiporated CNI in their class and how students 
engaged with these activities was largely self-reported. 

In this study, CNI outcomes were most often viewed by students 
through the lens of utility (Dunne, 2009) for academic or professional goals, 
and its outcomes were most often described generally as positive, 
interesting, enriching, and valuable. To further understand the dynamics of 
CNI in undergraduate U.S. classrooms, we need to study factors affecting 
successful interaction over a period of time (i.e., throughout students’ 
academic career in college, not just one isolated classroom experience). 

In addition, the majority of international students in this study were 
from East Asia (predominantly Korea and China), reflecting the overall 
international student population at many large public universities in the U.S. 
It is possible that inviting more international students from other 
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backgrounds to participate in this study would have resulted in different 
accounts of the classroom experience. 

Lastly, we observed each class two or three times during the 
semester. These observations gave insight into classroom interactions and 
instructional practices, but additional observations would have allowed for 
an even better understanding of the classroom dynamics at play in each 
context. A major question remains regarding how to measure cross-national 
interaction in the classroom. 


FUTURE STUDIES 

This study supports research that demonstrates the importance of 
“belonging” as a factor to consider in fostering cross-cultural interaction and 
enhance academic performance (Glass & Westmont-Campbell, 2014). We 
must acknowledge that, despite instructor support, international and 
domestic students’ experiences with CN1 are complex and varied. In this 
study, all three instructors used formative assessments to allow students to 
assess their learning in a low-stakes format, but these assessments were not 
done in a systematic way. Future studies could address the use of such 
formative assessments to determine students’ learning and growth from 
CNI. 

The articulation and assessment of internationalized learning 
outcomes associated with CNI remains relatively under-reported, and we 
tend to agree with Jones & Killick’s (2013) conclusion that more studies 
need to be conducted to examine the achievement of learning outcomes for 
all students in an internationalized classroom. Another issue that will require 
sustained attention in the years to come is the alignment of internationalized 
learning outcomes and related competencies with their assessment in a 
domestic context and across the years of a program of study. The role of 
educators in curriculum internationalization via CNI is essential and requires 
continued transformation of curriculum and educational strategies. We 
conclude that further research could focus on the role of the teacher and the 
development of their capacity to design, deliver and assess an 
internationalized classroom. 
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